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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed 


on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; that being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs, according to the hope 
of eternal life. Tit. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

Q. I perceive then, that to be justified by 
grace, is to be justified or saved by regenera- 
tion, which cannot exclude the works wrought 
by grace and by the Spirit; how doth the 
apostle add in the next verse, for the main- 
taining this against those that cavil about the 
law? 

A. This is a faithful saying, and these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 
which have believed in God, might be careful 
to maintain good works. These things are 
good and profitable unto men. But avoid 
foolish questions, and genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings about the law, for they 
are unprofitable and vain. Tit. iii. 8, 9. 

Q. Doth the apostle Paul that is so much 
against justification by the works of the law, 
speak any where else of being justified by the 
Spirit ? 

A. But ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 
fied, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 1 
Cor. vi. 11. 

Q. But since the law gives not power or 
ability to obey, and so falls short of justifica- 
tion, is there no power under the gospel, by 
which the righteousness of the law comes to 
be fulfilled inwardly ? 

A. For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. Rom. viii. 3, 4. 

Q. Seeing then there is power in the Spirit, 
are not works through it, acondition upon 
which life is proposed under the new cove- 
nant? 

A. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shalllive. Rom. viii. 13. 

Q. Do not the apostles then frequently pro- 
pose life to people, upon condition of repent- 
ance and other works? 

A. Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out. Acts iii. 
19. 

And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may also be glorified 
together. Rom. viii. 17. 

It is a faithful saying: for if we be dead 
with him, we shall also live with him; if we 
for we are his workmanship, created in Christ! suffer, we shall also reign with him. Ifa man 
Jesus unto good works. Eph. ii. 8, 9, 10. therefore purge himself from these, he shall 

Q. Are even the works which are performed | be a vessel unto honor, sanctified and meet 

Y grace excluded? Are we never said to be|for the master’s use, and prepared unto every 
saved or justified by them ? good work. 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 21. 

A. Not by works of righteousness which | Remember therefore from whence thou art 
we have done, but according to his mercy he fallen, and repent, and do the first works, or 
8aved us, by the washing of regeneration, and lelse I will come unto thee quickly, and remove 


thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 
repent. Rev. ii. 5. 

Q. It appears clearly by these passages, 
that the apostle excludes only our righteous- 
ness, which he elsewhere explains, as being 
the righteousness of the law, from being neces- 
sary to justification, and not such works as 
the law of the Spirit of Life leads to, and are 
not so much ours as Christ in us. Are not 
such good works rewarded, though they re- 
quire no absolute merit, as being the fruits of 
free grace; yet doth not God judge according 
to them, and may they not be said to have a 
reward ? 

A. For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels, and then 
he shall reward every man according to his 
works. Mat. xvi. 27. 

Then Peter opened his mouth and said, Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons : but in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him. Acts x. 34, 35. 

The righteous judgment of God; who will 
render to every man according to his deeds : to 
them, who by patient continuance in well 
doing, seek for glory and honor, and immor- 
tality, eternal life: but glory, honor and peace 
to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile. Rom. ii. 5, 6, 
7, 10. 

For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. 2 Cor. 
v. 10. 

Which is a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God, that ye may be counted 
worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye 
also suffer. 2 Thes. i. 5. 

But whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this 
man shall be blessed in his deed. James i. 25. 

Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward. 
Heb. x. 35. 

And if ye call on the Father, who, without 
respect of persons, judgeth according to every 
man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning 
herein fear. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

And behold I come quickly, and my reward 
is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be. Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city. Rev. xxii. 12, 14. 
~ Q. It should seem that the purpose of God, 
in sending his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
was not simply to save men by an imputative 
righteousness altogether without them; but 
also by the washing of regeneration, or an in- 
ward righteousness: What saith the scripture 
further of this? 

A. And thou shalt call his name Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their sins. Mat. 
i. 21. 
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Concerning Faith, Justification, and Works. 

Q. What is faith ? 

A. Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen. Heb. 
xi. 1. 

Q. Is faith of absolute necessity ? 

A. Without faith it is impossible to please 
him, for ho that cometh to God, must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. Heb. xi. 6. 

Q. Are we justified by faith ? 

A. Wherefore the law was our school-master 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith. Gal. iii. 34. 

Q. What is the nature of this faith that 
availeth to justification ? 

A. For in Jesus Christ, neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumceision, but 
faith which worketh by love. Gal. v. 6. 

Q. Are works then necessary to justifica- 
tion, as well as faith ? 

A. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead? was not Abra- 
ham our father justified by works, when he 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect? and 
the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness: and he was called the 
friend of God. Ye see then how that by works 
@ man is justified, and not by faith only. James 
li. 20 to 24. 

_ Q. If then both be equally required in justi- 
fication, what are those works which the 
apostle excludes so much ? 

A. By the deeds of the law, there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight. Rom. iii. 20. 

Q. But though we be not justified by the 
deeds of the law, is not this to exclude boast- 
ing, that the grace of God may be exalted ? 

A. For by grace are yesaved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God; not of works, lest any man should boast, 
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Looking for that blessed hope, and the| 


glorious appearing of the great God, and our|is not less beautiful to those on the summit.|in subterranean waters. 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. Tit. ii. 13, 14. 
For “The Friend.” 
Wyandotte Cave and its Life. 

The following interesting description of this 
cave, which is situated in southern Indiana, 
is taken from a communication furnished to 
the Indianapolis Daily Journal, by our friend 
Edward D. Cope. 

“A visit to the Wyandotte Cave, on our re- 
turn from the Mammoth, enables me to make 
some comparison between the two, and to 
furnish some information respecting a new 
portion of the subterranean life of the lime- 
stone region of the West. For the opportu- 
nity of so doing | am indebted to the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Indiana and Professor Cox, 
for whom I am preparing a final report. The 
present notes are by his permission furnished 
in advance. 

“The Wyandotte Cave is as well worthy of 
popular favor as the Mammoth. It lacks the 
large bodies of water which diversify the scene 
in the latter, but is fully equal to it in the 
beauty of its stalactites, and other ornaments 
of calcite gypsum. The stalactites and stalag- 
mites are more numerous than in the Mam- 
moth, and the former frequently have a worm 
or maccaroni-like form, which is very pecu- 
liar. They twist and wind in masses like the 
head of Medusa, and often extend in slender 
runners to a remarkable length. The gypsum 
rosettes occur in the remote regions of the 
cave, and are very beautiful. There are also 
masses of amorphous gypsum of much purity. 
The floor in many places is covered with 
curved branches, and, what is more beautiful, 
of perfectly transparent acicular crystals, 
sometimes mingled with imperfect turio-crys- 
tals. The loose crystals in one place are in 
such quantity as to give the name of ‘Snow 
Banks’ to it. In other places it takes the form 
of japanning on the roof and wall rock. 

“In one respect the cave is superior to the 
Mammoth—in its huge rooms, with step-like 
domes, and often huge stalagmites on central 
hills. In these localities the rock has been 
originally more fractured or fragile than else- 
where, and has given away at times of dis- 
turbance, pilling masses on the floor. The 
destruction having reached the thin-bedded 
strata above, the breaking down has proceed- 
ed with greater rapidity, each bed breaking 
away Over a narrower area than that below 
it. When the heavily-bedded rock has been 
reached, the breakage has ceased, and the 
stratum remains as a heavy coping stone to 
the hollow dome. Of course the process piles 
a hill beneath, and the access of water being 
rendered more easy by the approach to the 
surface, great stalactites and stalagmites are 
the result. In one of these this product forms 
a mass extending from floor to ceiling a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty fect, with a diameter 
of twenty-five feet, and a beautifully fluted 
circumference. The walls of the room are en- 
crusted with cataract-like masses, and stalag- 
mites are numerous. The largest room is 
stated to be 280 feet high and 350 feet long, 
and to contain a hill of 180 feet in height. On 
the summit are three large stalagmites, one 
of them pure white. When this scene is lit 
up, it is peculiarly awful to the view of the 
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observer at the foot of the long hill, while it 
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There is no room in the Mammoth Cave equal 
to these two. 

“ An examination into the life of the cave 
shows it to have much resemblance to that 
of the Mammoth. The following is a list of 
the species obtained, which when compared 
with that published in the Journal for August 
28th, will be found to embrace many of the 
same. 

VERTEBRA. 
Amblyopsis species, (blind fish.) 
ARTICULATA. 
Insects. 

Anophthalmus telkampfil, (beetle.) 

Anophthalmus No. 2, (beetle.) 

Staphylinide, species 1, (beetle.) 

Staphylinide, species 2, (beetle. ) 

Phalangopsis, species, (crickets. ) 

Flies, 2 species. 

Spiders. 
Opilia—like. 
Centipedes. 
Pseudotremia species. 
Crustacea. 

Astacus pellacidus, (blind crawfish.) 

? Aquatic species with egg pouches external. 

Lernaeidx species, parasitic on blind-fish. 
Fourteen species. 


Aranea—like. 


“The blind-fish is very much like that of 


the Mammoth Cave, and direct comparison 
will be necessary to determine any difference, 
if it exist. It must have considerable subter- 
ranean distribution, as it has undoubtedly 
been drawn up from four wells in the neigh- 
borhood of the cave. Indeed, it was from one 
of these, which derives its water from the 
cave, that we procured our specimens, and I 
am much indebted to my friend N. Bart. 
Walker, of Boston, for his aid in enabling me 
to obtain them. We descended a well to the 
water, some twenty feet below the surface, 
and found it to communicate by a side open- 
ing, with a long, low channel, through which 
flowed a lively stream of very cool water. 
Wading up the current in a stooping posture, 
we soon reached a shallow expansion or pool. 
Here a blind crawfish was detected crawling 
round the margin, and promptly consigned 
to the alcohol bottle. A little further beyond, 
deeper water was reached, and an erect posi- 
tion became possible. We drew the seine in 
a narrow channel, and after an exploration 
under the bordering rocks secured two fishes. 
A second haul secured another. Another was 
seen, but we failed to catch it, and on emerg- 
ing from the cave I bad a fifth securely in my 
hand as I thought, but found my fingers too 
numb to prevent its frecing itself by its active 
struggles. 

“If these Amblyopses be not alarmed, they 
come to the surface to feed, and swim in full 
sight like white aquatic ghosts. They are 
then easily taken by the hand or net, if per- 
fect silence is preserved, for they are uncon- 


through the medium of hearing. This sense 
is, however, evidently very acute, for at any 
noise they turn suddenly downward and hide 
beneath stones, &c., on the bottom. 
must take much of their food near the surface, 
as the life of the depths is apparently very 
sparse. This habit is rendered easy by the 
structure of the fish, for the mouth is directed 
upwards, and the head is very flat above, thus 





‘allowing the mouth to be at the surface. This 


structure also probably explains the fact of 


scious of the presence of an enemy except/than force.’ 


They | 


its being the sole representative of the fishes 
No doubt many 


\other forms were carried into the caverns 


since the waters first found their way there, 


|but most of them were like those of our pre- 


sent rivers, deep water or bottom feeders, 
Such fishes would starve in a cave river, where 
much of the food is carried to them on the 
surface of the stream. The amblyopsis belongs 
with two other genera of imperfect seers in 
the family hypsaeide, which, with the pike, 
shore minnow and mud-fish families, form the 
order of Haplomi. The shore minnows (cy- 
prinodontide) are their nearest allies, and 
many of them have the upturned mouth and 
flat head of the blind fish. One of them 
(anableps) has the special peculiarity of see- 
ing both in the water and above it, the eye 
being enlarged, and a dermal band crossing 
the cornea, divides it into an upper and a 
lower portion. This band is the ‘ water line,’ 
for the fish swims at the surface. Fishes of 
this, or a similar family, enclosed in subter- 
ranean waters ages ago would be more likely 
to live than those of the other, and the dark- 
ness would be very apt to be the cause of the 
atrophy of the organs of sight seen in the 
Amblyopsis. 

“Of the other animals, one beetle ( Anopthal- 
mus), the cricket (Phalangopsis), a fly, the 
Oplio-like spider, the centipede, and the blind 
crawfish, are probably the same as those 
found in the Mammoth Cave. Two beetles 
and two crustaceans are certainly different 
from those of the latter, and the centipedes 
are much more numerous. The Gammaroid 
Crustacean, which we found in the waters of 
the Mammoth Cave, and which is, no doubt 
in part, the food of the blind fish, we did not 
find, but some such species no doubt exists, 
as we found an abundance of a lively little 
Tetradecapod Crustacean near the mouth of a 
cave close by. This little creature no doubt 
inhabits adjacent waters both external and 
subterranean, but the situation in which we 
found itis peculiar. It was only seen in water, 
and near an empty log trough used to collect 
water from a spring dripping from the roof of 
one of the chambers. 

“The Lernaean is a still more remarkable 
creature. It is a parasite on the blind fish, 
precisely as numerous species near of kin, 
attach themselves to various species of marine 
fishes in the salt sea. The Wyandotte species 
is not so very unlike some of these. It is at- 
tached by a pair of altered fore-limbs which 
are plunged into the skin of the host and held 
securely in that position, by the barbed or re- 
curved claws. The position selected by the 
blind fish Lernaean, was the inner edge of the 
upper lip, where she hung in a position pro- 
vocative of attempts at mastication on the 
part of the fish and reminding one of the pic- 
ture of the man on the ass’ back holding a 
fork of fodder before the animal’s nose, in illus- 
tration of the motto that ‘ persuasion is better 

The little creature had an egg- 
pouch suspended on each side, and was no 
doubt often brought in contact with the air 
|by her host. 

“The mutual relations of this cave-life form 
‘an interesting subject. In the first place, two 
of the beetles, the crickets, the centipede, the 
Gammariod crustacean, (food of the blind 
fish) are more or less herbivorous. They fur- 
nish food for the spiders, craw-fish, anopthal- 
mus, and the fish. The vegetable food support 
ing them is in the first place fungi, which in 
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various small forms, grow in damp places in 
the cave. They can always be found attached 
to matter dropped by the bats, rats and other 
animals which extend their range to the 
outerair. Fungi also grow on the dead bodies 
of the animals which die in the caves, and are 
found abundantly on fragments of wood and 
boards brought in by human agency. The 
rats also have brought into fissures and cavi- 
ties communicating with the cave, seeds, nuts 
and other vege‘able matters, from time im- 
memorial, which have furnished food for in- 
sects. Thus rats and bats have no doubt had 
much to do with the continuance of land life 
in the cave, and the mammals of the post- 
pliocene or earlier period, which first wan- 
dered and dwelt in its shades were the intro- 
ducers of a permanent land life. 

“As to the Gammaroid crustacean, little 
food is necessary to support its small economy, 
but even that little might be thought to be 
wanting, as we observe the clearness and lim- 
pidity of the water in which it dwells. Never- 
theless the fact that that water communicates 
with an outside river, is a sufficient indication 
of the presence of vegetable life and vegetable 
debris in variable quantities at different times. 
Minute fresh water algae (sea weeds) no 
doubt occur there, the spores being brought 
in by external communication, while remains 
of larger forms, as confervae, &c., would occur 
plentifully after floods. On this basis rests 
an animal life which is limited in extent and 
must be subject to many vicissitudes. Yet a 
fuller examination will probably add to the 
number of species, and of these no doubt, a 


greater or less number of parasites on those 
already known.” 


+e 


aged! He that first raised thee up an instru-|a line from any one in answer. This is a dis- 
ment for His cause, will, if thou still remains|appointment. I gave thee an extract from 
faithful, be with thee, put thee forth, and go|dear Susanna Horne’s letter, written after her 
before thee. . ad , * arrival in England, which I did not doubt 
would interest thee. I have not heard any- 
thing from her lately. 
“ Thy affectionate friend, 
S. Proctor.” 







Resecoa Preston.” 















































We doubt not that there are some readers 
of these memoirs to whom a part of the lan- 
guage of the above letter, as well as that of 
those which follow, will be recognised in the 
line of their own painful religious experience. 
Those who have in any measure put on Christ, 
know a fellowship in His sufferings, which 
only such as so participate of Him, the living 
Vine, can experience. These must, whether 
known or unknown, be one another’s helpers 
in the Lord; and be in degree of one heart 
and of one mind, speaking the same language. 
O! that this tribulated, sorrowful number, 
such as are baptized into Christ, may be in- 
creased, and abound more and more. Though 
the feeling and the utterance of such may at 
times be with the Apostle, “ As it is written, 
For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter;” 
yet as these abide companions in tribulation 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus, the 
promise, though it seem to tarry long, will be 
refreshingly verified, “The Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to his temple,” Xe. 
And also, “The young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger: but they that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” 

*Sarah Proctor to Mildred Ratcliff: 

“ Baltimore, 4th mo. 7th, 1814. 

“My Beloved Friend,—This afternoon I 
happened to step into a Friend’s house, and wir : 
ane this bearer ; ‘ood being informed that he and lowly iene _ = pap tnacee van: ara 
was from the western country, the interest I I think, a es “tah pr Seas : 
feel for many there, induced me to inquire to consider t secieg eo ™ ced ab ae ys 
after them. At the name of Hillsboro’, thon,}5¥° 9. — cane a aad in 
my dear friend, wast immediately brought sheep-skins an oe h pan egret ~ on a 
into affectionate and grateful remembrance. |4@08 and in caves ch . ‘ad b hap te a thal 
The evidence, on thinking of thee, was re- world was not worsny, am ee a = 
newed on my mind, that the precious cement- situation as a ee me ey were = 
ing bond of fellowship is not dissolved or deemed from the = + oe yeaa te y 
broken either by the distance that separates |‘reed from those ebandant cares, walen Rave 
us, or the time in which there has been no|* tendency to draw the mind into the spirit 
outward communication. It is indeed a great of the world, = divert it wooo — — 
favor that there is a union of spirit not sub-|that union a. S caarane Holy 3 “eg = 
ject to such casualties, in which the children ——_ a a oe = ? Shell mr cin 
of the Heavenly Father’s family, are, at sea- fal — what ne Fig ie Siciead’ euae the 
sons, as epistles written in one another’s|'™) Heart on eae this life! Do I. by turn 
hearts; not with pen and ink, but in charac-|Pecessary comforts of this ile! sas ys . 
ters that breathe and travail for each other’s|!28 My attention to the gifts, neg ager ~ 
preservation and progress in the way cast up the Giver Te aaa oe see aaah pe 
by Him, who through tribulation and suffer- and praise, De — eee bys a 
ing even unto death, led captivity captive, |S°U! from the Yivine hi ‘b 7 cok aid 
and received gifts for the children of men. Is|t@ther leave Pe a w ma ance pats mm 
this not animating to persevere in patience | With eat) ee er Pe a > hi h aati of 
when trials and difficulties assail us on every the mark for the prise 6 s iT d i 
hand? But why am I[ thus expressing myself God in Christ Jesms, cur Mewed Las, Se 
to one who has attained the standing of a|S'@ce |S sufficient to ensure us the victory 

; ; mother in Israel, and knows the certainty of|°Ver all our soul’s enemies, and finally to givo 
Converse with, or to complain to, in all my\;hose thincs I am feebly endeavoring to un-|@3 # piace among those who having the harps 
sore trials and deep conflicts. But I wish not deretand? Tndeod. mv io friend. my dwel.-|f God, do sing the song of Moses the servant 
to complain ; but desire in humility, to trast|);, Lion Sone baum 0 o ee een ee eae of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
in that holy Arm of Omnipotent Power, which oe shor mF ie the aad my heart, My|‘@reat and marvellous are thy works Lord 
hitherto has been my support through all. eke aaa Gin een ene He heen iad they | God Almighty; just and true are all thy ways, 
O, the necessity there is of abiding in the a rade kind, and I in great danger of fall-|thou king of saints! Who shall not fear thee 
patience ; that when close triais await we may); 2 os enieltnal a wae, sare me|#nd glorify thy name, for thou only art holy ; 
stand firm and unshaken. I do not know aia ia is well with staat adel lease some-|{0F all nations shall come and worship before 
why I should write thus to one whom I es- a on 


. : . ‘or thy jadgments are made manifest.’ 
; : ‘time to write me. It is now several months | thee, for thy jadgme! . 
aeeue ae aoe > thou ar * ig je work | since I wrote to thee and a number of other| “T° newt Nee aaa 
thou art called. "Sila work la. veey heuabiiogs Friends in Obio, but have not as yet received seapae thal ir Boe by Him before the Father 
to the creature, and I feel that thou art deeply! * rs +s . ‘and his holy angels, is more to be desired 
: ; : Afterward Sarah Wilson, ster belonging t , = ; 
bowed under it. Dear child, be not discour-! the ieathion District Meeting, Philadelphia. ce than all else. That thou and I may attain 





From the date of the last letter, 1814, to 
that of the next one, 1818, no memoranda of 
Mildred Ratcliff’s have come to band. She 
was in Philadelphia on a religious visit in 
1817, but no account of her labors on this oc- 
casion seems to have been preserved. 

Letter from Hannah Shinn to Mildred Rat- 
cliff : 












“ Philada., 5th mo. 31st, 1818. 

‘My Dear Friend,—I have often called to 
mind the few pleasant hours that I spent in 
thy company when thou wast in Philadel- 
phia, with desire to have a further acquaint- 
ance with thee. A solicitude for thy welfare 
hath often found place in my heart, and a 
secret petition has been raised to the Father 
of mercies, that He would continue to be mind- 
ful of thee, and cause the angel of his presence 
to be round about thee, to guard, guide, and 
protect thee through all the vicissitudes of 
thy life. Mayst thou and I be able to say in 
substance with the apostle, that neither per- 
secution, nor tribulation, neither heights nor 
depths, things present or to come, shall ever 
be able to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. The blessed Saviour exhorted 
his followers to be of good cheer; as He had 
overcome the world, even so should His meek 








































For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

Letter from Rebecca Preston to Mildred 
Ratcliff : 

“Campbell Co., Va., 9th mo. 10th, 1813. 

“ Beloved Friend,—I received thine dated 
7th mo. last, and was pleased to hear from 
one with whom I can so nearly sympathize. 
In time past, when we were favored with each 
other's company, it was our lot to be closely 
tried, and often to suffer for the cause of Truth. 
Marvel not, dear friend, that thou art closely 
tried. Remember it ever was the lot of the 
truly living to be baptized for the dead. I 
may tell thee with sorrow, that Truth appears 
to be at a low ebb amongst the few Friends 
who now constitute this Quarterly Meeting. 
This is, indeed, cause of deep mourning. 

“Dearly beloved friend, thou sayest in thy 
letter it is hard for thee to write; I may say 
it is so for me. Surely it is not for want of 
that precious love and freedom which ever 
has been between us! O, how often do I think 
of thee in my retired moments! Not one to 
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this is the solicitude of thy truly affectionate 
friend, HANNAH SHINN. 
«“P.S. Our friends generally well at pre- 
sent. Sarah Wilson has just returned from a 
visit to her friends in Baltimore.” 
Letter from Sarah Wilson, late Proctor, to 
Mildred Ratcliff: : 


“ Philadelphia, 6th mo. 8th, 1818, 

“My Dear Friend,—I wish to convey an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of thy very 
acceptable letter. I assure thee I looked so 
long for it before I received it, that 1 could 
only suppose thou hadst been hastily called 
upon to go to a remote distance by the Mas- 
ter. It seemed to need some thoughts of this 
sort to reconcile me to waiting so long with- 
out knowing how thy husband and self got 
along on your journey homeward. 

“JT doubt not, my beloved friend, but thou 
can class the late dispensation among many 
that have preceded it, which have wrought 
together for thy good, furtherance, and re- 
finement in the work of redemption, and hast 
witnessed a capacity to give thanks under it. 

“From thy other correspondents I suppose 
thou wilt receive general information respect- 
ing Friends here, but may tell thee that when 
I was in Baltimore dear Mary Mifflin seemed 
quite comfortable, and is preciously green and 
lively in spirit. May it not be emphatically 
said of her, though we have many instructors 
in Christ, yet have we not many mothers like 
her. Stephen Grellet has been liberated for 


an extensive prospect of visiting some parts 
of Russia, Norway, Sweden, &c. Mary Naftel, 
whose acceptable services in this land are 
nearly closing, returns home in the same ship 


with Stephen. The vessel is to sail from New 
York on the 16th of this month. Benjamin 
White sailed from this port about ten days 
ago for England and Ireland. 

“9th. Whilst writing the foregoing last 
evening, several Friends came, which will 
render the conclusion of this brief. Amongst 
the visitors were Hannah Evans, who has 
been very ill since Yearly Meeting, and Mary 
Morton, both of whom I expect thou wilt re- 
member with affection. Isaac W. Morris and 
family are in usual health, and, as far as I 
know, thy friends generally. Mary England, 
the ancient friend we went to see up stairs, 
has deceased ; and Rebecca Jones soon after 
her. They were valiants for the Truth on 
earth, and we doubt not are now crowned 
with everlasting rest. Oh! that some who 
are at times desiring to follow in the footsteps 
of the flock, may never utterly fall by the 
hand of the enemy. Fears, the pit, and a 
multitude of snares often beset me. Remem- 
ber me when it is well with thee, and desire 
that I may witness preservation. 

I conclude in sisterly affection, thy friend, 

Saran WILson.” 
(To be continued.) 
stasenntleillenibae 

The Cultivation of Rice—A Southern corres- 
pondent of the Syracuse Courier writes of the 
rice lands: There is a belt of land stretching 
from Virginia down the coast to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and most of the distance it lies low, 
very little above the level of the ocean, some 
of which is covered by water at every high 
tide. The greater portion of this land may 
properly be called swamp land—not altogeth- 
er given up to the domain of the water, but 
always damp and too wet for any grain ex- 
cept rice. It is not every swamp or wet piece 


of land that is fit for the cultivation of rice. 


The alluvial swamp lying along the banks of 


last the “prince rice.” The latter quality ‘is 
passed through another screen, which ig 


the rivers having a deep soil, composed of|called polishing, and in that process is swept 


decayed vegetables, is best fitted -for the pur- 
pose, but it must be so located that it can be 
overflowed at high tide, or it is useless for the 
purpose. The lands must also be protected 
from the salt water and from the rapid cur- 
rents occasioned by freshets. South Carolina 
is the greatest rice State, more being cultiva- 
ted there than in all the United States besides. 


The rivers flowing down from table land of 


the interior reach this low land and forcing 
themselves to the sea, spread out and have 
generally a deep broad channel. 

There is a volume of water sufficient, so 
that the tide will cause it to set back for many 
miles. Along many of these ravines the land 
is as level as the sea, and it can be flooded at 
pleasure. Gates are constructed through ar- 
tifical embankments along the banks of the 
river, and when the tide is high the water is 
let in, and the land flooded and the gates 
closed. When it becomes necessary to draw 
the water off, the gates are opened at low 
tide. Some of these fields are very large and 
interesting when being prepared for a crop, 
and are very beautiful when the rice comes 
through the water, and throws its needle-like 
spars. These fields must have a secure em- 
bankment along the river, and must be thor- 
oughly drained by artificial channels, so as to 
take the water entirely away when necessary. 
In large fields some of the channels have ca- 
pacity enough to float a flat-bottomed boat, 
which is used to convey the harvest to the 
place of storage. 

The land is plowed in winter, and in the 
first warm days in spring is flooded. The 
preparation of the soil commences in March. 
The ground is made as mellow as a garden. 
The seed is sown in trenches about fifteen in- 
chesapart. It requires about three bushels of 
seed toanacre. ‘The seed is lightly covered 
with soil, and the water let in and remains 
abouta week, by which time the grain sprouts, 
when the water is drawn off, but when the 
grain is a few inches above the ground it is 
flooded for four or five days and then drawn 
off, and the grain is then allowed to grow 
for four or five weeks, when it is cultivated 
and the ground thoroughly stirred, and then 
the water is let on, and it is flooded for a few 
days, and then gradually drawn down and 
again cultivated, and after the second culti- 
vation the water again let on to remain until 
the crop matures, which takes about two 
months, when the water is drawn off and it 
is harvested, very much as we harvest buck- 
wheat. 

The crop in a favorable season is a profita- 
ble one. The grain is threshed and cleaned 
in mills. It is frequently sent to market before 
the hulls are removed. There are extensive 
mills at Liverpool and New York for hulling 
rice, and that enables the dealer to put it on 
the market fresh and white. There are mills 
at Savannah and Charleston, where the rice 
is hulled for the local market. The best hull- 
ing machines cost from $15,000 to $18,000, and 
have very intricate machinery. The rice, be 
fore hulled, is called poddy. The machine 
takes off the hulls and sorts the grain. 
After the hulls are removed, it is moved 
out on inclined screens, which are fine at first, 
and all the small and broken rice passes 
through, and then a little coarser, and the 
rice called “ midding rice” drops through, and 


clean and bright. 

Rice is cultivated in all the warm countrieg 
of the world, and is used for food by more 
people than any other cereal except wheat, 
[t is cultivated very extensively in the East 
Indies, and along the coast where the lands 
are marshy it is the only crop raised. It ig 
a staple crop in Africa, south of Europe, 
North and South America. Ceylon produces 
a large quantity in excess of consumption. 
There are several varieties, some of which 
grow on dry land, but the Carolina, or water 
rice, as it is called, is as fine as any in the 
world. It grows very rapidly, and is often 
six feet high. When it is sufficiently high to 
cover and hide the water, it presents a beau- 
tiful sight. 


For “The Friend” 
Mutual Subjection. 

Occasions are unhappily too frequent for 
observing the mode in which the meaning 
will gradually escape from the soundest form 
of words, when the form is relied upon rather 
than the spirit. One of the sound forms which 
is thus at present practically much over- 
looked, I apprehend, is the injunction, “ Be 
ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you.” (1 Pet. iii. 15.) The same fate seems 
to have befallen what may be called the coun- 
terpart doctrine intimated in the memorable 
testimony of the sorely smitten and triumph- 
antly submissive Job, “The cause which I 
knew not I searched out.” Both lessons, it 
must be admitted, are alike requisite both to 
individual growth in the truth, and to the 
maintenance of true dignity or of a 
and enduring usefulness in the conduct of life; 
but the literal precept of the apostle naturally 
demands the reinforcement of words more 
urgently than the eloquent example of the 
patriarch. It is my main object in this com- 
munication, to supply such reinforcement as 
briefly as may be. 

“ Be ready to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you.” I think we cannot carefully and 
prayerfully examine this command, without 
seeing that it enjoins a readiness not only to 
acknowledge the general obligation of duty 
in all that we do, and a sense of that obliga- 
tion in every part of our lives, but also to 
render a reason for every piece of conduct, 
why we esteem it to be a duty, adapted to the 
particular comprehension of any sincere in- 
quirer. In proof of our hearty acceptance of 
this standard of social propriety, we will of 
course have freely to take shame to ourselves 
when unable to produce such a reason; but 
by virtue of the strength which is “made per- 
fect” in our weakness, we may 80 none the 
less promote the spread of the love which is 
“ without dissimulation,” and the “free course” 
of the unsearchable Word which is still in- 
creasingly to “be glorified.” 

Are we not now, as a religious body, pass 
ing through an era of confusion which can 
only have overtaken us from the neglect of 
such simple “first principles” as this; and 
may we not accordingly now with eminent 
fitness seek to profit in this very matter by 
the example of him of whom it is written, 
“and the Lord turned the captivity of Job, 
when he prayed for his friends ?” R. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Telegraph and the Storm. 
(Concludsd from page 67.) 
“While the observers now in the field are|it is hoped, they will be greatly improved and 
perfecting themselves in their work, the chief|perfected, and then the chief signal officer's 
signal officer is training other sergeants at the | result, will be more satisfactory to himself, and 





“The instruments of the service have been 
bought on trial. They are undergoing the 
most varied experiments. In a short time, 









camp of instruction (Fort Whipple, Virginia), 
who will go forth hereafter as valued auxil- 
iaries. It has been fully demonstrated by 
the signal officer that the army of the United 
States is the best medium through which to 
conduct most efficiently and economically 
the operations of the Storm Signal Service. 
Through the army oganization the vast system 
of telegraphy for meteorological purposes can 
be, and is now being, most successfully handled. 
‘Whatever else General Myer has not done,’ 
says the New York World, ‘he has demon- 
strated that there can be, and now is, a per- 
fect net-work of telegraphic communication 
extending over the whole country, working in 
rfect order, by the signal-men, and capa- 
le of furnishing almost instantaneous messa- 
es from every aa. to the central office at 
Washington. hink of asingle jump by wire 
from San Francisco 2700 miles eastward three 
timesaday! When General Myer undertook 
to put this system in working order, the tel- 
egraph companies said it was impossible— 
no such thing had ever been heard of in tele- 
graphing. It is now a grand fait accompli, as 
much as the passing of the Suez Canal by 
ships, or the escaping from Paris by bal- 
loons. 

“At present the signal officer aims only to 
give a synopsis of each day’s weather, and a 
statement of what weather may be expected 
or will probably occur. The ‘probabilities’ so 
far have been most beautifully verified and 
confirmed. 

“It is not thought wise to undertake more 
than can be securely accomplished. The sy- 
nopses and ‘probabilities’ are all that intelli- 
gent shippers and careful seamen require. 

hippers will not send their vessels to sea if 
the weather synopsis indicates threatening 
or alarming weather. 


his labors will be greatly facilated. The celer- 
ity with which important results have already 
been attained by this officer has surprised 
and startled both himself and the friends of 
the great movement. 

“As soon as possible, therefore, the Signal 


























all commercial interests. 






by ruder and more unskillful seamen and 
shippers; but, as in the case of the famous 
Fitzroy signals on the English coast, every 
week will add new demonstrations of the va- 
lue and utility of this system—one of the 
most splendid gifts bequeathed by modern 
science to the human race. 

“The signalling of storms and desolating 
cyclones to the unsuspecting seaman will, it is 
believed, mark a new era in our lake and 
coast navigation, and be the means of annual- 
ly saving many lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of our floating property. 

“The comparison of these signals with the 


















matter of special attention. Every discrepan- 








“These signals will at first be neglected | minds. 





cy can then be carefully noted and probed, 
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Sandwich, 8th mo. 20th, 1836, 
To Dover Quarterly Meeting of Friends to be 
held next at Berwick : 

Dear Friends,—From the present feeble state 
of my health, and the nature of my disease, 
it is not likely that I shall see many of you 
any more in mutability, and I feel to salute 
you in a measure of that love that breathes 
“ Peace on earth and goodwill to men,” feel- 
ing deeply interested in the welfare of the 
human family, but more especially the house- 
hold of faith, that we may be coming up in 


Office will have its signal posts along the lakes! the footsteps of the flock of the companions 
and on our Atlantic sea-board, where caution-| of Christ, filling our respective ranks in right- 
ary signals will be displayed, warning vessels |eousness ; that all our religious meetings may 
of approaching gales and storms, and also a|be kept up in the dignity and authority of the 
signal for clear weather. These will be dis-|Truth: that there may be an increasing care 
played by day and by night, by a very sim-|to attend as near the time appointed as may 
ple and suitable contrivance now being perfec-|be, and by no means to stand about the house 
ted by General Myer. In New York already | when it is time to be in meeting; nor unneces- 
arrangements have been made for displaying|sarily to go or stay out of meetings for busi- 
the signals to shipping in the harbor from a|ness; that none of us may content ourselves 
lofty structure on the roof of the Equitable| with meeting once in the week, but that there 
Life Insurance Company’s Office, the best sta-|may be an increasing care to attend all our 
tion that could be chosen. The display of|}midweek meetings. For those who are in the 
these storm signals proper will place the Amer-| habit of neglecting these, may do well to con- 
ican Signal Bureau at once in a position to|sider whether they love the Lord their God 
render inestimable service to shipping and|with all their heart, or whether the love of 


the world has in any measure blinded their 
For in the language of the apostle, 
“If our gospel be hid it is hid to them that 
are lost, in whom the God of this world bath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not; 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto 
them. For we = not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. For God who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ, in whom is life, and the life is 
the light of men. He is the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 


weather following the signals will be then ajworld.” As much depends on the foremost 


ranks in society as respects themselves, so- 
ciety and the great family at large, I have 


“Travellers can consult the ‘ probabilities’|and every day the meteorologists in charge|desired that we may experience the earthly 
before leaving home; and any severe storm |of the ‘probabilities’ will find the means of|mind properly subdued and replenished, and 


ly telegraphed thither, and the announcement|into, and dai 


is made by bulletins posted in the most public| perfecting the plan of their forecasts. 
places. 


that menaces any city or port is now special-|rectifying —_ errors they may have fallen 
y 


Fully verified, 50 p. c. 
Verified in part, 25 “ 
Failed, = * 


the failures have often been due to lack of in-|for two or three 


ver-sergeant is stationed. 


ly, without risk of failure. 


American storms. Great progress has in a|the American coasts. 
very short time been made in this knowledge, 
and every day new light is dawning upon the 
science of storms. 


oe 


Bad tree produces no fruit. 




















increasing the accuracy and 


“The storm signals will be displayed at 
“By the modest estimate of the signal offi-|any hour of the day or night when the instru- 
cers, the following is a table showing percen-| mental indications give notice of bad weather ; 
tage of ‘probabilities’ that have been verified.|and experience has already shown that gener- 
ally at least twenty-four hours’ forewarning 
can be given from the central office in Wasb- 
ington of all important weather phenomena. 
“It must, however, be borne in mind that} With the iclegraph to premonish, forecasts 
ays in advance are hazar- 
formation from points where as yet no obser-|dous and unnecessary. For almost all prac- 
tical purposes of life a day’s notice of atmos- 

“The Signal Service has, up to this time,|pheric disturbances is quite sufficient, and 
acted upon the wise maxim of ‘making haste|more reliable than longer premonitions. It 
slowly,’ and undertaking to do nothing which| will be a grand triumph for American science 
was not in its power to do safely and secure-|when the electric telegraph—an American 
It has acted upon |invention—is so utilized that it will bring all 
the confidence it has in the people that they | citizens of the United States into electric com- 
will patiently await the development of solid} munication with each other, and the most 
science, meantime leaving no stone unturned |fearful storm, as well as the sunshine and 
to hasten forward the observations which|shower, shall be every day a subject of fore- 
may lead to a more exact acquaintance with| warning or gratulation throughout the land, 
the habits, movements, and tracks of our|and even on the lakes and oceans that wash 


all our creaturely propensities brought into 
subjection to the law of Christ, that the min- 
istry may be preserved clean and blameless. 
And as much depends on living elders rightly 
qualified to handle the golden snuffers—right- 
ly dividing between the light and what dims 
the light, removing the latter so that the light 
may shine the brighter. 

And I am firm in the belief that there is a 
wisdom, policy, government, religious wor- 
ship and ministry, which together with their 
support, maintainance and defence, are all of 
God ; proceeding from, gathering to, settling 
and centring the mind actuated thereby in 
God as their proper centre and source. And 
there is a likeness of all this, as near as human 
wisdom can devise, which, together with their 
support, maintainance and defence, are all of 
the world; proceeding from, gathering to, 
centring and settling the mind actuated there- 
by in the world, as their proper centre and 
source. As no fountain can rise above the 
fountain head, so neither can the wisdom of 
this world, unless influenced and governed by 
a higher principle, usefully officiate in things 
of a higher nature. And as there is a portion 
in man designed for heaven and heavenly en- 
joyments, hence the necessity of one coming 
from heaven to lead to heaven. That Jesus 
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Christ has come for that purpose, who is per.|certa vivipara) speckled with orange andjcapture, and slowly the hand or net a 


fectly equal to the business, is evident ; for he 
whose kingdom it is, invites all the ends of 
the earth to look to him and be saved, “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” “Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” This is the rest that re- 
mains to the people of God. He comes to us 
right where we are. What is to be known of 
God is manifest in man, for he hath showed 
it unto them. And the kingdom of heaven 
cometh not with observation, it is within you. 
It consisteth not in meats and drinks and 
divers washings and carnal ordinances, im- 
posed on men until the time of the reforma- 
tion, but in righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. And know ye not that Jesus 
Christ is within you, the hope of glory, ex- 
cept ye are reprobates. The word is nigh 
thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth; that is 
the word of faith which we preach. And ye 
have received an unction from the Holy One, 
and need not that any man teach you, save 
as the anointing teacheth you. 

It is matter of great consolation that our 
everlasting happiness is not left on so slender 
a foundation as to depend on the faithfulness 
of another equally frail with ourselves; but 
that we may learn of one who is surely at 
home in our own hearts. Although the term 
Gospel may apply to outward preaching, 
when the Master speaks through instru- 
ments: yet it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion, and properly applies to the preaching of 
Christ, who is called the wisdom of God and 
the power of God: whose inward spiritual 
preaching in the heart, is known to be the| 

ower of God unto salvation, to all them that 
balers and obey the Truth. For He is the 
only sure guide, that ever has or ever will| 
conduct all safe home to glory, that give up| 
wholly to be ruled and governed by him. | 
Here we come under the influence of his wis- 
dom, policy, government, religion, worship 
and ministry. Surely in this way all the king- 
doms of the world may become the kingdoms | 
of God and of his Christ, and know Him to 
reign until all enemies are subdued under his 
feet, even the last enemy, Death; that death | 
which is inseparably connected with sin and | 
transgression. For this was and is one im- 
portant design in his coming “to finish sin, 
and make anend of transgression, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness,” which He wrought | 
out in that outward body, and works in every | 
heart that is given up for him to work in, to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure. For 
where the Lord reigns, our soul’s salvation is | 
effected, and we know his kingdom to come, 
and his will to be done; and know it to con- | 
sist in righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 

That this may be, or may become, the| 
happy lot of one and all, is the humble prayer | 
of my soul to Almighty God. 

In much love and brotherly affection, I re- 
main your friend and brother, 

Cyrus Breepr. 


The Lizard.—Some lizards are so readily | 
tamed, and become so familiar with man, that! 
we can scarcely refuse to believe in their in-| 
telligence. The beautiful green lizard (Lacerta | 
vividis) will take food from the hands of its! 


black, and it is by no means uncommon. If 
the green lizard were as highly endowed with 
intelligence as it is with a wonderful power 
of reproducing lost organs, it would rank with 
the “most subtil” of creatures. The natur- 
alist, Blumenbach, destroyed the eyes of some, 
and found these organs completely restored 
after the lapse of some weeks. Of course no 
One is rash enough to ascribe this remarkable 
restorative process to any peculiar skill pos- 
sessed by the animals ; but a mysterious power 
must, it is evident, be at work in the physical 
constitution of these active little creatures. 

Lizards are social beings, and are some- 
times found in countless multitudes, dwelling 
together in perfect harmony. When Bruce 
visited the ruined Temple of the Sun at Baal- 
bec, his attention was for a time directed from 
those wonderful ruins by the hosts of bright- 
ly colored lizards which had taken possession 
of the once magnificent house of Baal. These 
nimble reptiles were basking by thousands in 
thesun. They swarmed on prostrate columns, 
and darted in every direction over the Cyclo- 
pean granite masses of the temple walls. In 
such silent and lonely places these little crea- 
tures show the strength of their social ten- 
dencies. What a startling change is here! 
Syrian lizards finding a sunny home in the 
courts once crowded by priests of Baal. 

One family of lizards, the geckos, are fur- 
nished with feet so complex in structure, that 
none but “clever animals” could use such 
elaborate walking machines. These feet are 
formed of a series of muscular layers, fringed 
with a sucker-like apparatus, and sometimes 
furnished with a sharp and hooked claw. The 
geckos are thus enabled to cling not only to 
walls, but to the smoothed surfaces, and to 
run along ceilings like the house fly. These 
reptiles know how to avail themselves of this 
peculiar organization. Is a gecko hungry, it 
suspends itself, back downwards, to the under. 
side of a large leaf, and waits, even for hours, 
until an insect comes within reach. Here, 
then, we find an animal provided with a deli- 
cate tool—for such the gecko’s foot is—and 
we also sec that the creature uses this instra- 
ment in the most effective manner. If a 
mechanic has a thorough command over his 
tools, do we not deem him askilful workman? 
Why, then, should we hesitate to admit a de- 
gree of intelligence in a reptile which uses its 
own special tools in the most perfect manner? 
This adhesive power of the gecko’s feet is not, 
of course, a mere mechanical result. The ani- 
mal has to use rightly the numerous muscles) 
by which the fan-like foot is expanded, and| 
also those which draw the fleshy fibres close| 
to the diversified surfaces of the bodies to! 
which the lizard clings. These remarkable 
feet, and the reptile’s intelligent use of them, 
early attracted the attention of the ancient 
Jews and Arabs. The Hebrew name for the 
lizard is generally derived from an Arabic 
root, signifying to cling. 

The “spider” described in the Book of Pro- 
verbs, xxx. 28, as taking “‘hold with her 
hands,” and living “in king’s palaces,” is pro- 





bably the gecko, which is found in the most 
secluded parts of royal Eastern mansions. 
The cool manner in which these lizards await 
the near approach of a foe, and then suddenly 
disappear, indicates a degree of watchfalness, 





owner, and even lap water from the hollow 
of its keeper’s hand. Our prettiest British 


species is a small greenish-brown reptile (La-' 


combined with courage, which would be called 
“presence of mind” in a human being. A man 
sees a gecko on a wall, ho resolves upon its 


proaches. The bright eyes of the little lizard 
are fixed on the coming peril; there is no 
sign of stupid fright in the creatare—only g 
keen observation of the enemy’s motions, 
Just as the swoop is about to be made, the 
creature disappears, as in the “twinkling of 
an eye.” The disappointed man may, fora 
moment, be at a loss to trace the lizard’s place 
of refuge; but he sees, after some search, a 
small chink between the time-worn stones of 
the wall, into which the creature has darted, 
and where it is safe from human fingers,— 
Menault. 


For “The Friend.” 

The description of the shock of an earth. 
quake, felt by a Friend in the neighborhood 
of Chad’s Ford, on the morning of the 9th 
inst., has prompted me to relate what occur- 
red near our home, about 30 minutes later. I 
was sitting in a front second-story room, writ- 
ing a letter, when there was a jar which shook 
the table I was writing on, so that I dropped 
my pen, and at the same time there wasa 
rumbling and grinding sound resembling what 
would be caused by the passing of a heavil 
loaded wagon. I immediately rose, and looked 
out of the window, expecting to see a stone 
wagon turning off the track, to get out of the 
way ofan approaching car, but there was noth- 
ing there to cause such an effect. My son was 
in the parlor below, and coming up stairs, I 
said to him, “ What was that?” “ An earth. 
quake,” said he; and he described the sound 
and the shock much as I have done. It was 
reported next day in our paper that 200 kegs 
of powder had blown up near Wilmington, 
which caused the alarm of earthquake there; 
but this was proved to be a mistake, and that 
the shock was felt at that place very sensibly, 
so as to cause some chimneys to fall, and other 
disturbances. 

As I have not heard any body speak of the 
shock being felt in our city, I felt willing to 
offer what came under our own observation, 
in Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 24th, 1871. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 238, 1871. 


We suppose our readers have learned from 
some of the various accounts published in the 
daily papers, the awful calamity that has be- 
fallen Chicago and large sections of country 
in Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, by the most extensive conflagrations 
that have been known in modern time. In 
the city of Chicago between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand buildings are said to have 
been burned, rendering homeless upwards of 
sixty thousand persona, destroying some hun- 
dreds of lives, and involving a pecuniary loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. Two ac- 
counts are given of the origin of this fire—one 
that it begun in a planing-mill, another that 
it spread from a burning stable—and it 18 
probable that in both instances the flames 
were communicated to the adjoining build- 
ings, and in neither effectually subdued. It 
would appear that the citizens generally were 
not aroused to a sense of impending danger, 
until the rapid advance of the fire, the intense 
heat, and the violent wind, created in part by 








human efforts unavailing to arrest its course. 

The fires in the different States named, have 
had different origins, and their course respec- 
tively has been determined by the circum- 
stances peculiar to the district of country in 
which they raged. The devastation of pro- 

erty and the loss of human life, have varied 
with the natural features of the district burnt, 
and the sparseness or density of the popula- 
tion. Throughout the past summer great 

art of the north-western portion of the 

Jnited States has suffered much from drought, 
especially the district that lies between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, and that northwest of 
the latter lake, embracing Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Thus the underwood and fallen tim- 
ber in the extensive forests of pine, and the 
intermediate high grass on the prairies, have 
been greatly dried and prepared for the rapid 
spread of conflagration, should fires be kindled. 
It is stated that in some cases the fire was 
first communicated from locomotives passing 
over railroads traversing the country ; in oth- 
ers that it spread from camp-fires made by 
hunters. We apprehend, however, that noth- 
ing certain is known respecting this. Let the 
origin have been what it may, no similar 
calamity has ever been known in this coun- 






















consuming flame, or so destructive of human 
life and of all on which man depended for sus- 
tenance and domestic society. The different 
accounts are somewhat conflicting, but there 
can be no doubt that altogether many hun- 
dred square miles have been laid waste by 
this destroying angel, and some hundreds of 
men, women and children have perished ; 
some in the flames, others in the streams, 
lakes or other bodies of water into which they 
were driven by the approaching devourer. 
Whole towns and villages have been burnt up, 
and in some instances but few of their inhab- 
itants succeeded in escaping; losing all but 
their lives. 

Our object is not to recite the many heart- 
rending scenes as narrated in the accounts re- 
ceived from several points in the desolated 
districts; they must have been numerous and 
painful beyond description ; but we would in- 
cite our readers to the consideration of the 
incalculable amount of destitution and suffer- 
ing that must necessarily follow such a visita- 
tion; and that unless help is extended by 
those who have the means, many more will 
probably perish for want of food and clothing. 
In the agricultural districts the dwellings, 
barns, store-houses, granaries, stock, and farm- 
ing implements have fallen a prey to the 
flames, and those who were favored to save 
their lives, will probably in most cases be 
without means to feed and clothe themselves 
and families. The same must be the case in 
the lumbering districts, and it is stated that 
already several have died from starvation. It 
is computed there are at least ten thousand 
persons rendered homeless and stripped of all 
means of living, in the several parts of the 
country overrun by this awful conflagration. 

As was to be expected, the generous sym- 
pathy of the whole community, East, West, 

orth and South, has been aroused by these 
unprecedented catastrophies, and no time has 
been lost in sending help to the sufferers. In- 
telligence of the destruction of a large part of 
Chicago, and the consequent helpless’ condi- 
tion of the many thousands who had been 
driven out of their homes and were without 





























































try; none so extensive in its dread sweep of 

















THE FRIEND. 








the rarefaction of the atmosphere, rendered |food or shelter, first reached the public ear in 


different and distant parts of the country, and 
immediately money, food and clothing were 
freely given and forwarded for their relief. 
As the accounts were received from the dis- 
tricts overrun by the fire in the further north. 
west, it became evident that though the loss 
of property was much less, the loss of human 
life was far greater than it had been in the 
city, and the survivors were left, if possible, 
in a more helpless and miserable condition 
than their fellow-sufferers in Chicago. The 
towns inhabited by them are but little known 
to the public, and they are out of the track of 
railroad communication. It is therefore more 
difficult to obtain correct information of the 
existing state of things among the people; 
but enough is known to warrant the assertion 
that hundreds are destitute of means to pro- 
cure food or clothing, are without houses to 
shelter them, and unless relieved by the lib- 
erality of their fellow-citizens, many of them 


will probably be unable to maintain life dur- 


ing the cold weather now near at hand. 

‘There have been millions of dollars subscrib- 
ed for the help of our suffering brethren and 
sisters, and millions are and will be required 
to keep multitudes of them from perishing. 
It is most grateful to witness how universal, 
in all parts of the country, has been the hu- 
mane impulse to extend sympathy and the 
pecuniary means required to succor the suf- 
ferers from this dire calamity, and we trust 
our people will not grow weary in well-doing, 
for the destructive effects of these fires will 
continue throughout the approaching winter. 

The generous assistance afforded by our 
brethren in Great Britain is, we believe, deep. 
ly felt by our people, and we trust it will not 
only be a valuable help in meeting the wants 
of those whose substance has been destroyed, 
but will serve efficiently in securing the feel- 
ing of fraternal interest and good-will which 
should ever be cherished between the two na- 
tions. 

Our friends in the country will see by the 
notices on our last page that an opportunity 
is offered for having whatever they may feel 
disposed to contribute, judiciously expended 
towards the help of the destitute. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreran.—The labor difficulties continue in Eng- 
land. On the 2lst a serious disturbance occurred at 
Lincoln with the men who are on a strike. The rioters 
drove off the police, attacked the houses of employers, 
and did considerable damage. 

Earl Granville, in a speech at Manchester, expressed 
a feeling of pride at the result of the Alabama negotia- 
tions, and the good relations they had established with 
a sister country. He also thanked the American gov- 
ernment for so promptly suppressing the Fenian raids 
into British territory. 

The stockholders and others in interest in the ocean 
telegraph cables, are demanding a closer amalgamation 
of the Anglo-American and French cable companies. 

The evacuation of six departments of France by the 
Prussians, stipulated in the recent treaty, is to be com- 
pleted by the 27th of the 12th mo. next. The final 
ratification by France of the treaty with Germany has 
been dispatched to Berlin. By the terms of the treaty 
the departments referred to are not to be occupied by 
French troops, and should France not fulfil her finan- 
cial obligations, they may be re-occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Ponyer Quertier has been congratulated by 
President Thiers on his share in negotiating the treaty, 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honor has been confer- 
red on him as an official recognition of his services. 

The last advices from Algeria are more favorable. 
They represent that the insurgents are submitting, 
trusting to the generosity of the French commanders. 

Prince Napoleon, with the consent of the govern- 


ment, has gone to Corsica, He was insulted by the; 
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people on his journey through France, and at Valence 


a crowd demanded his surrender into their hands. Being 


informed that he had a safe conduct from the govern- 
ment they showed their hatred by threats and hisses 
which followed the train until it had passed beyond the 
city. 

A letter from Gambetta is published, in which he 
says, that though the Republicans of France were de- 
feated in the recent elections, he finds nothing in the 
result to cause despondency. The same elections have 
extinguished the hopes of those who desired to see 
France recommitted to the Bonapartists, and have 
shown that the advocates of a monarchy under other 
dynasties are lukewarm. 

The court-martial held in Paris for the trial of Com- 
munists, has sentenced ninety-one of the accused brought 
before it, and acquitted nine thousand. 

The Government has issued an order to the com- 
mandants of military and naval posts and stations on 
the coasts of France, warning them to keep a careful 
watch on the movements of all suspicious or suspected 
persons, and to be prepared for prompt action to sup- 
press any disturbance. The object of the order is to 
prevent the country from being disturbed or excited by 
the Bonapartist descent which it is feared may be un- 
dertaken. : 

Full reports of the last German expedition towards 
the north pole have been published. It is claimed that 
the expedition was successful. The polar sea was dis- 
covered free of ice and swarming with whales. 

The Prussian Cross Gazette contradicts the account 
given by Benedetti of the negotiations between Bis- 
marck and Napoleon, in 1866. It asserts that the Ger- 
mans, while at Versailles, found, in the archives of the 
French government, a copy in Benedetti’s handwriting 
of the famous secret treaty which was published last 
year. 

A Madrid dispatch says: The manifesto recently 
issued by the followers of Sazasia has called forth a 
counter declaration by the adherents of Zorilla, in which 
they advocate the maintenance of order and the strict 
enforcement of the law, the consolidation of the power 
of the nation, and support of the Savoy dynasty. This 
manifesto is signed by 141 Progressists of various de- 
grees of prominence in Spanish politics. 

The cardinals have held a meeting in Rome and ad- 
vised the Pope to quit that city to preserve his spiritual 
independence. 

A distinguished prelate, an emissary of the Pope, has 
had an interview with the Emperor of Germany, to as- 
certain if it would be allowable for the approaching 
conclave to sit outside of Rome; for instance, in some 
French city. The emissary was referred to Bismarck, 
who evaded a reply. 

Advices from Odessa state that eight hundred build- 
ings in the town of Bogvosloy have been burned by in- 
cendiary fires, believed to be the work of the fanatical 
oppressors of the Jews. The great proportion of the 
inhabitants of the town are of Jewish faith. 

The details received of the recent storms and floods 
in China represent the loss of life and property to have 
been very great. At least three thousand persons are 
said to have perished. 

Constantinople advices state that the cholera has 
again appeared, and in two days sixty persons died, ten 
of whom were Englishmen. 

President Juarez has been re-elected President by the 
Mexican Congress, receiving 108 vyotes—all that were 
cast. The opposition refrained from voting. 

The last steamer brings the gratifying intelligence of 
the abolition of slavery in Brazil. When she left Rio 
Janeiro the bill had just passed the Senate by a large 
majority. The bill gives partial compensation to own- 
ers, allows slaves to acquire and hold property at once 
makes all children of slaves hereafter born free, enables 
those who are now in slavery to buy their freedom at 
a moderate valuation, absolutely frees slaves owned by 
the nation, and provides a fund for purchasing and free- 
ing those owned by the Church. There are about a 
million and a half or two millions of slaves in the em- 
pire. 

The London Times of the 23th states, that Napoleon 
has declared that recent reports from France of a Bona- 
partist conspiracy and intended descent upon the coast 
of France are entirely without foundation. The Em- 
peror, claiming that he is the only legitimate sovereign 
of France, advocates no violent measures for the resto- 
ration of his dynasty, but believes his partizans should 
urge the taking of the will of the French people upon 
the settlement of the government by means of a plebis- 
cite. 

Roderick Murchison, Baronet, president of the Geo- 
logical and Geographical Societies, died in England on 
the 22d inst., aged_seventy-nine, 
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The Convention of the International League (Com- 
munists) assembled at Geneva on the 23d. No noted 
leader was present, and the proceedings were without 
interest. 

The Bank of France has commenced the issue of 
35,000,000 frances in currency of small denominations. 
There is great scarcity of money in Paris, and the pub- 
lic distress seemed to be daily increasing in intensity. 

London, 10th mo. 234d.—Consols, 93. U. 8. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 903 ; of 1867, 925; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 95 a 93d.; Orleans, 9} a 
9jd. 
Unitep Strates.— Miscellaneous.—Mortality in Phila- 
delphia last week 313, including 74 deaths from Small 
Pox. 

At the recent State election in Pennsylvania 553,840 
votes were polled, and the Republican candidate for 
Surveyor General had a majority of 20,370. The ma- 
jority for holding a Convention to revise the State Con- 
stitution was 260,158, out of 404,304 votes polled. 

The first of the Mormon trials in Salt Lake City 
terminated on the 20th inst. On the part of Hawkins, 
the defendent, it was contended that in taking a plu- 
rality of wives he had no intention of committing a 
crime, that there was no law against polygamy in Utah, 
and that he had been married according to the usages 
and customs of the Mormon church. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict of guilty, and the defendent was taken 
into custody by the United States Marshal. The prin- 
cipal witness in the case of Hawkins was his first wife, 
to whom he had been legally married. This attempt 
to enforce the laws causes great excitement in Utah. 

The people of Chicago have gone to work with great 
energy rebuilding and repairing the effects of the late 
terrible fire. About 18,000 men are engaged in clear- 
ing away the ruins, and bricklayers and carpenters find 
plenty of work at good wages. The price of bricks has 
risen from $6.50 per 1000, to $12a$15. The city is 
orderly, and relief for the poor comes in abundantly. 
Immediately after the fire the daily applications for re- 
lief numbered above 40,000, but this number daily 
diminished. On the 21st there were about 25,000 daily 
applications for shelter. The business of the Board of 
Trade has been resumed, and the receipts and ship- 
ments of grain have again become quite large. The 
banks have also resumed business. When they opened 
but little money was called for, and they receive de- 
posits to a larger amount than is daily withdrawn. A 
lot of ground in the burnt district, forty feet on Dear- 
born place by eighty-two feet on Randolph street, has 
been sold since the fire for $50,000. It was purchased 
a year ago for $40,000. 

A Denver dispatch of the 23d inst. says; The Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway was finished to Colorado 
Springs, 76 miles, to-day, and is now open for travel 
and freight. This is the pioneer three-foot road of the 
country, and a number of officers of other narrow gauge 
roads throughout the Union are now here to examine 
its operation. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.— American gold, 1123. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1164; ditto, 1865, 114}; ditto, 1862, 
1143; ditto, 1868, 1125; ditto, 10-40, 109}. Superfine 
flour, $6 a $6.40; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.40. No. 1 
Chicago spring wheat, #1.50; No. 2 31.45 a $1.47}; 
amber State, $1.58; white Michigan, $1.64 a $1.68; 
white Genesee, $1.60 a $1.68. Canada barley, $1.08; 
western do., 78 a 80 cts. Oats, 50 a 52 cts. Western 
yellow corn, 78 cts.; mixed, 75 a 763 cts. Philadelphia. 
—Cotton, 195 a 20 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Superfine flour, $5 a *5.75; finer brands, $6 a $9. Red 
wheat, $1.55; amber, $1.58 a $1.61. Yellow corn, 7ia 
77 cts. Oats, 48 a49 cts. Lard, 10} cts. Clover-seed, 
10a10} cts. Timothy, $3 a $3.25. The cattle market 
very dull. Sales of about 3,000 head at 63 a 63 cts. for 
extra, 7 cts. for a few choice ; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, 
and 33 a 5 cts. per lb. gross forcommon. About 15,000 
sheep sold at 5 a 7 cts. per Ib. gross, and 4,000 hogs at 
$6.25 a $7.25 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Choice white 
wheat, $1.75 a $1.80; fair to prime, $1.50 a $1.70; 
choice red, $1.70 a $1.75; good to prime, $1.48 a $1.65! 
Ohio and Indiana, $1.50 a $1.51; Pennsylvania, $1.53 
a $1.56. Mixed western corn, 73 a 75 cts. Oats, 46 a 
48 cts. St. Lowis.—Flour, $5 a $6.10. No. 3 red wheat, 
$1.31. Yellow corn, 43 cts. Oats, 32 cts. Barley, 75 
cts. Rye, 65 cts. Lard, 9} a9} cts. Milwaukie—No. 
1 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 2, $1.18}. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 46 cts. Rye, 62 cts. Barley, 56 cts. Cleveland. 
—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.36; No. 2 do., $1.33. 
Mixed corn, 58 cts. Oats, 384 a 39 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, 10 


shillings, vol. 45, and for Joseph J. Armfield, Arthur! 


Wood, Samuel Alexander, Samuel J. Alexander, John 
Edward Baker, William L. Bellows, James Bishop, 
Samuel Bradburn, John Bottomley, Joseph Bottomley, 
Robert Clark, John Dale, Joseph Frith, William 
Graham, Foster Green, Reuben Harvey, John Hodgkin, 
Samuel Hope, Susanna Kirkham, William Irwin, Isaac 
Lloyd, Jno. Finch Marsh, Walter Morris, Samuel 
Moorehouse, Sarah Mason, Thomas Marsden, William 
R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, Samuel Pickard, Rachel 
Rickman, Holman Shephard, Ann Swithenbank, John 
Sykes, Elizabeth Thwaite, Edward Watkins, Lucy W. 
Walker, and Jane Wright, 10 shillings each for vol. 45; 
for William Bingham, £2, for 4 copies of vol. 45; 
Samuel Evens, 10 shillings, to No: 27, vol. 45; Henry 
Horsnaill, 10 shillings, to No. 40, vol. 45; Enoch Hal- 
den, £1, to No. 45, vol. 46, John Horniman, £1, to No. 
45, vol. 46; William Knowles, 10 shillings, vol. 44; 
Anna Nunn, 10 shillings, to No. 22, vol. 45, and Hen- 
rietta Peckover, 10 shillings for vol. 44. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The first edition of the “Journal of William Evans” 
being nearly exhausted, a second edition has been pub- 
lished, and is now for sale at the Book Store. This 
edition contains the Memorial of William Evans, issued 
by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and has the 
yearly date at the top of each page. 

Prices the same as before, according to the ‘binding. 
Twenty per cent. deduction to those purchasing to sell 
again. 

There are on hand between twenty and thirty copies 
of the first edition, which will be sold at twenty per 
cent. below the original price. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Annual Meeting of “The Bible Association of 
Friends in America,” will be held at the Committec- 
jroom of the Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
‘on the evening of Fourth-day, the Ist of Eleventh 
month, at 8 o’clock. 

The members of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, both 
men and women, and Friends generally, are invited to 
attend. CaLeB Woop, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 30th of Tenth month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
| corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who will be fur- 
nished with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In 
|such case the passage, including the stage fare from the 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to be 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the close 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the StREET Roap 
Sration on Second and Third-days, the 30th and 31st 
of Tenth month, to meet the trains that leave Philadel- 
phia at 7.25 and 10 A. M., and 2.30 P. M. 

bes” Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chestnut St. or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of H. 
Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence to Thirty- 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to 
{be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
|City, by sending word on the day previous (through 
the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Sons, 
No. 5 North Eighteenth St. Their charge in such case 
for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, 
| will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge they 
will also collect baggage from the other railroad depots, 
if the checks are left at their office No. 5 North Eigh- 
teenth St. Baggage put under their care, if properly 
marked, will not require any attention from the owners, 
either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street 
Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to the School. 
|It may not always go on the same train as the owner, 
but it will go on the same day, provided the notice to 
H. Alexander & Sons reaches them in time. 


DURING THE SEssION, passengers for the School will 
|be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days ; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded every 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sixth-days 
in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in their 
bills; but the express charges on all packages sent to 
304 Arch street must be PRE-PAID. 
Tenth month 16th, 1871. 





FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE OF PHILA,, 
For help of Sufferers by Northwestern Fires, 

Information received from various reliable sou 
principally from members of our own religious Society 
renders it very evident there will be, during the ap- 
proaching inclement season, a great amount of suffer. 
ing arising from the dreadful fires which have devas. 
tated a very large portion of our north-western country, 
including many small villages and settlements, as well 
as the city of Chicago. Friends in the West who are 
nearer to this scene of suffering, and those in all parts 
of the land, will no doubt endeavor to render such aid 
as may be in their power. A committee of Friends 
has also been organized in Philadelphia, who will re- 
ceive and forward contributions, taking due care that 
they will be properly applied. 

The following Friends are members of this com- 
mittee, and donations may be forwarded to any one of 
them, or directly to Samuet R. Surprey, Treasurer, 
at the office of the Provident Life and Trust Co., Phila, 

MARMADUKE C. Cops, 1312 Filbert St. 

CHARLES Evans, M. D., 702 Race St. 

WiiuraM Kinsey, 469 Marshall St. 

Henry Hares, 417 Walnut St. 

Exuiston P. Morris, 4782 Main St., Germantown, 


HADDONFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, under the care of Friends. 
This School is now in session—a few scholars could 
be accommodated with board. 
Terms given on application to Chas. Rhoads, 36 8, 
Seventh St., or tothe Teacher, John Boadle, at the 
school. 


THE MORAL ALMANAC, FOR 1872, 

Ts now on sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
St. Being printed on superior paper, and the Calendar 
from a new fount of type, the attention of Friends is 
particularly called to this publication. A number of 
copies are in printed covers. 

Price, 40 cts. per dozen or 4 cts. a-piece. 
In covers, 50 cts. per dozen or 5cts. “ 


NOTICE. 
CuicaGo, Tenth month 15th, 1871. 

Finding a numerous class of sufferers by the late ter- 
rible fire, which the large Associations for the relief of 
the masses do not and cannot reach, the Society of 
Friends in Chicago this day organized a Friends’ Relief 
Association, and appointed the following Friends an 
Executive Committee, viz; Joseph Jones, William 
Sharp, Baily Wickersham, Willet Dorland, Fowell B, 
Hill, and Elwood W Jones. All who desire to furnish 
aid through this Association will address Joseph Jones, 
Chairman Friends’ Relief Association, 1082 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago. 

In thus organizing, we wish it distinctly understood 
that it is not for want of confidence in the present effi- 
cient organization by the city, or for the relief of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends alone; but to co-operate 
with other Associations in the great work to be done, 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-open 
11th mo. 1st. We need a few teachers, and are desirous 
to engage for this service rightly concerned Friends, 
Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 
For further particulars please apply at this office, 
116 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortH- 
INGTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 15th of 5th mo. 1871, at Coal Creek, 
Towa, after a short but severe illness, PHEse B., wife 
of Asaph Wood, and daughter of Elisha and Esther 


Brackin, of Belmont Co., Ohio. She was naturally of 
an affectionate disposition, which endeared her to her 
relatives and friends, who sorrow not as those without 
hope, she appearing, from many expressions dropped 
before and during her illness, to have been for months 
previous endeavoring to prepare for the solemn chan 
which she felt awaited her. She was calm and resign 
throughout her illness; said she believed a merciful 
Saviour had blotted out her many transgressions: ex- 
horting her beloved husband to fear God, train up their 
children in the way they should go, with many similar 
expressions to relatives and friends, and they feel an 
assurance that through mercy her end was peace. 
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